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possible difference. In short, I assert that it is our
duty to try to make men equal; though I deny that
we are clearly justified in assuming an equality. By
making them equal, I do not, of course, mean that
we should try to make them all alike. I recognise,
with Mill and every sensible writer on the subject,
that such a consummation represents rather a danger
than an advantage. I wish to see individuality
strengthened, not crushed, to encourage men to de-
velop the widest possible diversity of tastes, talents,
and pursuits, and to attain unity of opinion, not by a
calm assumption that this or that creed is true, but
by encouraging the sharpest and freest collision of
opinions. The equality of which I speak is that
which would result, if the distinction into organs
were not of such a nature as to make one class more
favourable than another to the full development of
whatever character and talents a man may possess.
In other words, the distribution into classes would
correspond purely and simply to the telling off of
each man to the duties which he is best fitted to dis-
charge. The position into which he is born, the class
surroundings which determine his development, must
not carry with them any disqualification for his
acquiring the necessary aptitude for any other posi-
tion. It was, I think, Fourier who argued that a man
ought to be paid more highly for being a chimney-